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generally without any great convulsion and even without
much dibturbance.

It might be supposed that the Greek cities which
were thus governed by oligarchies were on the high road

.             to  constitutional order and freedom.    But

Greeiayran-   nothing could be further from the truth; for
mes.              though the oligarch could not fail to see a

large multitude lying beyond the sacred circle of his
order, yet it was a sacred circle, and beyond its limits he
recognised no duties. Between him and those men
whom his forefathers had reduced to subjection or to
slavery there was no bond of blood, and therefore there
could be no community of religion. They could not
therefore share his worship \ and as without worship no
function of government could be carried on, their ad-
mission to political power could be only profanation.
Thus for the subject or inferior classes the change from
kingship to oligarchy had been in theory no change at
all; and the later state of things differed from the former
only in this, that even in the ruling class there were per-
sons who to achieve their own selfish purpose might court
the favour of the people and enlist their aid by promising
them justice. This was, in fact, the most potent, and
perhaps the most frequently employed, of the modes by
which some ambitious or discontented member of the
ruling class succeeded in making himself absolute.
Coming forward in the character of the demagogue, and
declaiming against the insolence and cruelty of his fellow
Eupatrids, perhaps exhibiting in his own person the
pretended evidences of their brutality the man who
aimed at supreme power induced the people to take
up arms in his behalf and to surround him with a body-
guard. The next step was to gain a commanding
military position ; and then if he could gather round him
a band of foreign mercenaries, his task was at once prac-
tically accomplished.